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the separation and reuniting of families; aU show us
S5Tmpathetic figures deeply wronged and finally over-
coming their injurers by forgiveness. The abounding
high spirits of the earlier comedies are here replaced
by a mood of calm assurance of the ultimate triumph
of good and a placid faith that survives a rude acquaint-
ance with the evil that is in men's hearts. No period
has a more distinctive quality than this of the dramatic
romances, in which the dramatist, on the eve of his
retirement from London, gave his imagination free
play, and in both character and action stamped his
last creations with the mark of a lofty idealism.

The obvious fitness of this fourfold division into
periods inevitably raises the question of its causes, and
attempts at an answer have run along two main lines.
One of these has been followed out with much eloquence
and persuasiveness by Professor Dowden, whose phrases
"In the Workshop," "In the World," "In the Depths,"
"On the Heights," to describe the four periods, point
clearly enough to the kind of significance which he finds
in the changes in mood and type of play. With the
first of these phrases few will be disposed to quarrel.
In Ms period of experiment Shakespeare's style was
as yet comparatively unformed, and his attention
was so much occupied with problems of technic that
even the most psychological of critics fincU here little
revelation of personality, and must be content to
describe the stage as one of professional apprenticeship*
la tfoe terms used of the three later periods, however.